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AT THE DOG-SHOW. 


Tuart half the world does not know how the other 
half lives, was wont to be a true saying, although but 
a partial truth. It might have been added, that it 
was likewise ignorant of the feelings, passions, 
ambitions, and even the amusements of the other half. 
A certain tulip affords not only pleasure to A, but 
excites him to a sort of frenzy; he would give 
a quarter of his whole possessions to become the 
owner of an ill-smelling painted Jezebel of a flower, 
no other specimen of which, he is well assured, is 
in the collection of any rival tulip-fancier. The rest 
of the human alphabet used to stand aghast at A’s 
infatuation. To B, whose entire existence, except the 
six weeks which are out of the season, and when he 
cannot ‘get up a fourth’ in all London, is spent in 
playing with grotesquely executed pieces of cardboard, 
and who founds his claim to religion and morality 
upon the ground that he desists from playing whist 
exactly as the clock strikes twelve upon Saturday 
nights, A’s course of conduct was unintelligible ; he 
had known persons to have weaknesses for particular 
suits, like Mrs Sarah Battle, and even for particular 
cards, such as the Queen of Clubs, who does indeed 
carry a flower in her hand—but for tulips! Could any 
one imagine a more frivolous and senseless taste ? 
C, who has enough money to maintain himself and 
family in comfort and even luxury, and who would 
scorn to increase his capital by trade, finds all the 
interest of life centered in a horse-race; he bets 
heavily upon animals about which he knows nothing 
for certain, except that their owners are not to be 
trusted, and believes that there is no joy in this world 
comparable to that of overreaching a friend. C, I 
say, was wont to look with the utmost contempt on 
D, who only cares for horses in respect to their 
capabilities of carrying him after hounds, and looks 
upon summer as an error in judgment on the part 
of Providence, insomuch as it affords no fox-hunting. 
E, who spends his spare time in thoughtful study 
upon the construction of some machine which shall 


destroy his fellow-creatures in the most unfore- | 
seen manner possible, by falling upon them from the 


skies, or bursting out upon them from under their 
feet, and whose idea of perfection is ‘the greatest 
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Cat and Cauliflower, in the cause of Science and the 
National Manliness. Similarly, G and the rest of us 
were wont to have some particular delight or hobby 
which was ‘ caviare to the general ;’ a clique more or 
less limited sympathised with us, and a _palisade 
more or less confined enclosed us, over which we 
gazed, indifferent-eyed, at the pursuits of the world. 
Now it is one of the specialties of Society on the 
other hand, and no insignificant evidence of ita 
liberality and large-heartedness, that it has a desire 
to be informed about itself. Not only is the upper 
crust anxious to know how the under crust gets on, 
and despatches its missionaries and its Mayhews, and 
Institutes its Social Science Association, and resolves 
itself into special commissions for that end, but the 
various cliques and coteries we have spoken of begin 
to evince an interest in that social body which they 
go to make up, and the social body in them. There 
is an inclination on the part of those within to 
lower their palisade, and on the part of those without 
to look over it, and see what is going on. 

Virtuosi who have spent tens of thousands upon 
the most hideous productions of the ceramic art ; on 
clumsy jewellery of six centuries ago; upon ivory idols 
from the far ends of the universe; and who were 
wont to keep these things as jealously as the Turk 
his harem, are now as desirous of getting their goods 
appreciated as though they were marine store-dealers. 
Cognoscenti who used to pride themselves upon their 
exclusiveness, now ‘loan’ those mysterious treasures - 
for public exhibition which were wont to be shewn 
as a favour only to their dearest friends, and then 
only for the sake of exciting their envy. Possessors 
of paintings that a few years ago would have been 
covered with a curtain, and exposed only on great 
occasions, like a relic, to a few devotees of the Fine 
Arts, despatch them now to galleries, to which the 
most ignorant may gain admittance daily for sixpence, 
and which the humblest may enter on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays for nothing at all. Associations, 
archeological and scientific, whose nebulous ‘ proceed- 
ings’ used to take place in dusty chambers, as far as 
possible removed from the ordinary world, hold open 
meetings, and attract to themselves excursion-trains 
at reduced prices. Chess-clubs, whose meditative 
doings were wont to be as secret as those of the Star 
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science. Flower-fanciers entice fox-hunters to their 
rose-shows. Agriculturists, who were formerly sup- 

to have a monopoly of the organ of wonder, 
attract the entire metropolis to [ot their long- 
horns and their short-horns, their lings and their 


. The whole fashionable world, male, and not a few of 
its female members, emi to Battersea Park the 
other day to see, and even to feel. It was considered 
a sign of ignorance not to knead and pinch the regions 
about the tails of the fat cattle. e ladies, who 
imagined, I think, that the objects of their attentions 
were mally gratified by this process, indented the 
ani with the points of ed na They gazed 
with interest w Wo fattest pig 
in the world, I a el expressed a tender 
pity that he should have been disqualified for a prize 
on account of his teeth.* 

The most remarkable thing in this great collection, 
—s was an empty compartment, labelled ‘ Pen of 

Females,’ which attracted great attention. I 
myself being interested in literature, was particularly 
curious about this, expecting to behold the writing 
implement which had been used in turn by some 
female triumvirate of letters—Hypatia, Hannah More, 
and Miss Martineau, perhaps—but there was nothing 
but s and straw. The precious relic, if there was 
one, Nad been unaccountably removed before my 
visit. The most strenuous efforts were however made 
by all to understand what there was really to be seen, 
and if we did not succeed, we deserved to do so. 

This creditable desire for knowledge on the of 
Society at Battersea was, however, quite ecli by its 
enthusiasm during the same week at Islington. The 
former is a locality which the aristocracy are unques- 
tionably less accustomed to visit than the Second 
Cataract of the Nile, but the latter is a terra incognita 
indeed. It is not-too much to say, that a greater 
number of English people of fashion have surveyed 
St Peter’s at Teme than have ever set eyes on, and 
far less partaken of refreshments at, the Angel at 
= Yet, cabinet ministers and their wives, 
and bishops (not of Bond Street), and hundreds of 
ladies and gentlemen of title and high betook 
themselves, in a certain week in June, to this unknown 
district, in order to see a Dog-show. 

The Islington Agricultural Hall, in which this 
exhibition was held, is, as regards the exterior, of a 
doubtful style of architecture ; but the interior is of 
that Transition period when people began to build 
roofs over their stables, but had not as yet divided 

riptions—Sportin 3 ‘oy, Fancy, Fighting, 
F er in little 
d ed dwellings of their own, and the larger on 
couches of straw, with no restriction as to space save 
that imposed by the length of their chains, The clean- 
liness of these creatures was beyond all praise, but 
yet there was a certain aroma about them—eztrait de 
canaille, let us call it—which brought out Society’s 
scent-bottles; while, as for the noise, we can well 
believe that the singers in the Philharmonic Concert 
Rooms over the way did find the canine rivalry a 
little trying. Lablache himself could never have got 
lower the Alpine mastiff, whose bell-bass was 
incessant ; nor pe ¢ the singer of highest note in the 
vocal scale have beaten, in respect to shrillness at 
least, the white terriers. A couple of these, in parti- 


* These were certainly in a melancholy condition, but the 
objection lay in his advanced age, which his teeth too positively 
indicated. With respect to Pigs, by the by, it was observed in 
my hearing by more than one fashionable visitor, that the fatter 
the pigs were the less hair they had, and therefore the more 
pe gee ps were their complexions. A question therefore 
arises, which may never have occurred to the agricultural mind 
by reason of its familiarity with this phenomenon : Is there, then, 
only a certain amount of hairs provided for each pig, so that the 


cular, ‘ Hi Commended’ by the judges, but appa- 
rently satisfied with that award, 
ceased, with red eyes and quavering voice, to impugn 
the justice of the which had deprived them of 
a silver medal. Aristocratically contemptuous of 
such complai lay the King Charles’s spaniels, each 
upon its little cushion, and with scarlet ribbons in 
its jet-black hair. They seemed to know that 
the race is ing as scarce as old Port, and that 
the prices set on their silky heads ranged from ten to 
These, in common with the majo- 
rity dogs exhibited, were bond fide for sale ; 
but where such sums as L.1500, and even L.2000, were 
affixed to any animal in the catalogue, it might be 
concluded that the owner did not wish to part with 
his canine favourite. Such unexpectedly large prices 
were, however, given in some cases, that the owners 
were obliged to part with what they had no intention 
of selling—the fancy price they had put on their 
property being insufficient to keep it in their own 


possession. 

Scarcely less delicate than the King Charleses were 
the Maltese d white door-mats for my lady’s 
boudoir, and with only an exquisite pink nose-tip to 
proclaim them dogs at all. Some of these dainty 
ones were even in glass-cases—looking rather stuffed 
—and one had her family-tree planted at her door, so 
that all might be aware of her lofty lineage. She 
was the ddaughter of Rose, the most luxuriant- 
coated y-dog ever known in England, whose 
tresses were thirteen and a half inches in ——. In 
curious contrast to these were their insufficiently 
clothed neighbours, the toy-terriers, who wore their 

chains with much impatience, and strove to 
ite off the vi tickets that proclaimed their 
triumphs : some of these were shivering like half an 
aspen leaf, and occasionally emitting a Liliputian 
snap, like the closing of a portemonnaie. The pug- 
dogs, very deficient in nose, and with the rest of their 
features (to say the least) very much foreshortened, 
also kept up a continuous duodecimo snarl: they 
looked as if they had failed in becoming bull-d 
just as the critics are said to be disappointed aales 
—and their tempers perhaps were soured by that cir- 
cumstance. 

The foreign dogs—among which I discovered a Scotch 
collie, much disgusted with his So for 
the most part rather a sad sight. ere were some 
Pekin dogs, who appeared to regret that they had 
ever been littered, or had not gone the way of 
all dogs im their native country in only pul, and 
been served up at mandarins’ tables. e 

ish aristocracy; an ptian dogs— rat 
and half Italian greyhound—were a piteous spectacle. 
The former were ‘got up’ as well as their cireum- 
stances would permit ; what little hair they had was 
combed and comme il faut—taken assiduous care of, 
as is the hair of the human when he first perceives 
that he is getting bald; but the dogs of Egypt had 
absolutely no hair, while their complexion was of that 
dead blue which a gentleman’s upper lip presents 
immediately after shaving. It may have been my 
insular prejudice, but the Russian retrievers, handsome 
dogs though they were, seemed to present the same 
keen, cowed ees that is often observable in — 
masters ; while the French sporting-dogs betrayed at 
once the inaptitude of our Gallic neighbours for le 
Sport. I am certain that the pointers at least had 
been accustomed to consider tomtits as game. There 
were numbers of some nameless extra-foreign classes, 
upon whose ancestors it would have puzzled Mr Dar- 
win himself to pronounce for certain, but all seemed 
to occupy themselves very agreeably in catching flies 
—and other insects. 

Of a very different sort from these, however, were 
the t St Bernards, the philosophers of the canine 
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intellect and dignity are most united. Not even the 
massive Alpine mastiffs gave such assurance of a dog 
as these, nor the huge boar-hounds, almost as terrible 
and truculent as the game they pursue. Most of 
these mighty creatures were dumb—too disdainful to 
complain of their captivity at the hands of man—but 
ever and anon they —- forth an awful note of 
lamentation, not for themselves, as it seemed, but for 
the humiliation of the ies over which they felt 
themselves to reign in vain. The Prometheus bo 
might have himself to the same effect 
against the One of these St Bernards might be 
t—although it seemed profanation to barter so 
noble a creature—for a hundred pounds; but the 
affixed price would be in reality far less than the 
actual expense, for the best dogs are certain to be 
often stolen if their purchasers live in town, and to 
cost from two pounds to ten for each recovery. The 
adventures of Tadies and gentlemen of fashion after 
their lost dogs might be published ey 
enough under the title of The Wilds of Whitechapel. 

The deer-hounds* moaned, and even barked as they 
slept, hunting, doubtless, in their dreams, upon the 
heathery hills. It must have been sad for Gelert (two 
srand dogs were so named), with his heart in the 
Highlands, to wake and find his body in Islington. 
The offspring of this ies, so beautiful in maturity, 
are as ungainly in an youth as calves or cyenets, 
nor did the majority of the canine puppies exhibited 
e promise of future good looks; the young of 

ing Charles’s breed, however, looked every inch 
(though their inches were few) a prince or princess, 
and those of the Newfoundlands were perfect minia- 
tures of papa and mamma. 

It is not too much to say, that very few human 
Sovereigns have ever loo so majestic as did the 
blood-hounds. These are unquestionably the heredi- 

i of the canine race, and their impassive 
magnificence is just what the folks who are anxious 
to appear ‘ well connected’ are always striving after. 
They are not very intellectual, indeed; but then 
there is no necessity for it. Nature has set her 
coroneted seal upon them (which she sometimes 
omits to do with the biped), and no one disputes 
their title to Nobility, although the bull-dog may 
of course turn up his democratic nose at the Insti- 
tution itself as much as he pleases. Each blood-hound 
looked as if he had gained the first prize, and was 
sitting to Sir a Eoier for his it, at the 
especial request of her Majesty Queen Victoria. Their 
play, if their mutual condescensions can be called by 
so light a name, was as that of lions; and once or 
twice there burst forth a terrible sound from their 
massive jaws, such as the hunted slave in the Dismal 
Swamp often shuddered to hear, and the echo of 
which has startled the Recording Angel, accustomed 
as he is to the vindictive cruelty and unnatural 
avarice of Man. 

The twenty couple of fox-hounds belonging to the 
Duke of Beaufort had, of course, no price set on 
them ; they were priceless: their owner even refused 
the prize awarded, because there were no competi- 
tors. If a Frenchman could possibly be taught to 
understand *such things, he would ) ne beheld in 
that miniature kennel the finest specimens of the 
sporting-dog that exist. Nature and art combined 
in them to produce all excellences— endurance, 


ex- 
of these dogs than on the 

alas!) of half e people who 

would fill that exhibition on its shilling-days. What 
an idea of the importance of sporting-dogs in England 
* There were two smooth-coated deer-hounds, a very rare 


bane Park they are he Oct 
we Ww are ig 
from the herd. 


would the following i (extracted from the 

pages of this catalogue) of a mere pointer afford to 

a foreigner. 

Exhibitor: W. G. T. Newton, ., Ranceby Lodge, 
Sleaford, Lincolnshire. Foster, 
ee Ranger. Age 3 years 11 months. 


Sire—Sir T. Whicheoat’s Ranger. Dam—Mr Foster's Ruth. 


Dog of Mr Odlin's Mr Newbatt’s George. Mr Newbatt’s Neil. 
Mr Stanhope’s, Dido, 
name 
unknown. 


Ld. H. Bentinck’s Jovial. Ld. Craven's Fenus. 
Mr Edges Villiers’ Ld. Craven's 
hake. Marcus. Beas. 


Be Kennels, 

Conceive the astonishment of this ancestral animal 

if he could be informed that there are countries so 

saa. g and uncivilised that they possess no game- 
ws! 

The little creatures with their hair combed over 
their eyes, whose uniformity of appearance at both 
extremities s the famous inquiry of the 
street-boy : ‘ Vich is ’is ’ed, and vich is ’is tail?’ 
were, of course, Skye terriers; and the much larger 
dogs, looking very much ashamed of themselves, as 
half-land, half-water dog—were otter-dogs, the 
marines of the canine army. There was a very large 
show of mastiffs, so quiet and sleepy, to all appear- 
ance, that it was hard to suppose such creatures 
delighted in combat. One very fine one, of indomit- 
able pluck and vigour, I was told, was entitled 
Birmingham. ut the , however, t 
could be no mistake as to their sinion ie tha world. 
Fighting was evidently what they were born for, and 
a profession in which their business and pleasure 
were happily mixed. Their resemblance to fighting- 
men—to the bullet-headed, short-nosed, low-brow 
evil-eyed individuals who belong to what is called 
(by a hideous misnomer) the ‘Fancy,’ was most 
striking, and seems to confirm the doctrine of 
metempsychosis ny contradiction. One or two 
of them had even black eyes. A female bull-terrier, 
with pups, quite failed to convey the expression of 
tenderness which the pleasures of maternity are 
said to imprint upon the countenances of the very 
lowest of her sex. The pups, also, were black, which, 
when considered with the fact that the legitimate 
husband was no more than whity-brown, placed the 
lady’s morality and taste upon an equally low level. 

It was quite a relief to leave this vulgar company, 
and to go up stairs, as it were, into the drawing- 
room, where the a rape. clothed though 
they were, were uttering small-talk against the unsea- 
sonable cold, and the retrievers were handing about 
their drinking-mugs to everybody (for practice), as 
though it was coffee. The timid setters, with beseech- 
ing eyes, were here too, and the spaniels wishing to 
make friends with anybody, and the glorious New- 
foundlands, full of magnificent -nature, and 
surrounded by admiring young people, whom they 
welcomed by ‘giving paw.’ superiority of 
expression was certainly with this last species, 

ith the St Bernards, and with the blood-hounds ; 
next in intelligence came the sporting-dogs; then 
the ‘ varmint’ creatures, whose thoughts run on rats 
and badgers ; then the pet and fancy classes; and 
lastly, the fighting-dogs, with their blood-shot eyes 
fixed longingly upon the s tor’s under-lip. 

Upon the whole, the Islington Exhibition was a 
most interesting one, and the dog-fanciers have 
established their claim to some consideration. White- 
chapel and via have for the first time shaken 
hands. It is no little credit to the ers of the 
undertaking, that a thousand dogs have been 
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collected together, and accommodated so conveniently 
both for themselves and the public. This enormous 
raw material for hydrophobia has been dismissed 
without any occurrence of that malady; but if the 
evil had not been averted, it would certainly not 
have been for any want of such deterrent and reme- 
dial agents as bark and whine, a supply of which 
_ animal was expected to bring with him—and 
id it. 


THE HOUSE 


Tus needful structure, without which no consi- 
derable advance in civilisation would have been 
— has been elaborated by very slow degrees. 

‘ow great, and yet how tedious, must have been 
the progress which led from the cave or the hollow 
oak to the with marble floors and stately 
porticos, to mansion, roomy and fair to view, and 
even to the cottage, with blossomed creepers clinging 
to its eaves and rustic porch. The earlier steps in 
this grand primeval march are hidden from our eyes. 
Even Hebrew Scripture gives us no _—— of the 
difficulties which kept men back, of the wishes that 
urged them on, in their struggle for a home. One of 
the greatest of these drawbacks must have been the 
perpetual tax laid upon the energies and resources of 
nearly all ancient peoples in the erection of public 
buildings. Temple, monolith, , and pyramid, 
absorbed the strength and the wealth of the elder 
races. Before the natural human hankering after 
comfort and luxury could be gratified, a tremendous 
toll had to be paid. Despotic princes, proud and 
jealous priesthoods, haughty castes of born rulers, 
called on the nation at large to toil at colossal tasks 
of various kinds. Here, royal vanity piled up those 
stupendous masses of brick-work which still throw a 
blue shadow over the yellow desert of and 
each of which cost the lives of myriads of poor 


patient Fellaheen. There, some rapture of devotion, 
ce some superstitious freak, bore fruit in the 
shape of a huge ——_ spreading over whole acres of 


ground its massy walls and Titan pillars. Elsewhere, 
rivers were embanked at t cost; sea-walls were 
constructed, to keep out the encroaching waves from 
vast artificial harbours; public bat theatres, 
libraries, were reared at the public charge; streams 
were turned into new hills levelled, cities 
transplanted. All these tremendous labours, with 
which Rollin and modern 
imaginations, went very far tow warting 
private progress. Once let the state be established as 
the great spendthrift of the national resources, and 
the individual will soon have little to lay out for his 
own purposes. So it was in the days of eld. Men 
were dwarfed, that the ate of men might 
perform prodigies of exertion and expenditure un 
the guidance of authority. The private persons who 
com the nation were in the position of beasts of 
burden dragging a triumphal chariot. They lived 
meanly, that a mausoleum of mountainous bulk 
might give shelter to Pharaoh’s a or bear 
Pharaoh’s name. They dwelt in hovels, that Diana’s 
temple might be radiant with translucent marbles ; 
that the columns might be of whitest alabaster ; 
the floor glimmering in mosaic of porph , jasper, 
agate, onyx; the roof ablaze with gold, ivory, 
and precious stones. 

It may be said that domestic architecture, in its 
best sense, had a republican origin. The brawling, 
ever-active Greeks soon surpassed their Egyptian 
schoolmasters ; and y as were the houses of 
Athens, they were far superior to those of the Nile 
valley. A aan A at immemorial river, among the 
spacious catacombs, the proud palaces, the countless 
obelisks and sphinxes in dark-red stone, the shrines 
dedicated to cat, ox, beetle, to the fish, the beast, and 
the reptile, rose the poor palm-thatched huts of the 


ill-lodged Copts. Sorry affairs were even the best of 
them, with their crazy walls of mud and timber, a 
notched plank for a staircase, mere dens for rooms. 
Compared with these, the Athenian dwellings, 
which were built of stone, and on a regular plan, were 
commodious abodes, ill as we should relish their com- 
fortless little sleeping-cells, their contracted limits, 
and the rigid tion between the —— of 
the two sexes. In the Greek colonies of Italy, Sicily, 
and elsewhere, the rich transplanted Greeks gave 
loose to their inborn passion for the beautiful. While 
jpua, Syracuse, an: arentum possessed such vi 
glorious with priceless marbles, ey inting, 
gardens, fountains, gold, ivory, and silk, as moved the 
wonder of the and ignorant patricians on the 


banks of Tiber. 

The Romans proved apt scholars. At first, they 
marvelled and despised, then they coveted, and lastly 
they copied. The noblest races of the commonwealth, 
those arrogant and valiant tribes st pear from whose 
name are derived the French word gentilhomme, and 
the English word gentleman, were of Grecian blood, 
and had some share of the Grecian character. A 
residue existed of sturdy plebeians and plain eques- 
trians, bluff Romans all, boastful of Trojan or Latian 
descent, scornful of all that was Greek, and given to 
rail at every new-fangled alteration. But luxury 
made its way. The Romans, like the Greeks, had 
one immense advantage over the slavish subjects of 
the kings of Egypt and Persia; they were freemen, 
at least to a d since no all-powerful tyrant could 
wring their substance from them at his good pleasure. 
In consequence, we do not find republican Rome 
rearing the wonderful monuments whose ruins still 
loom thro the wastes of Asia and Africa, after 
serving as the quarries of many generations. To erect 
a pyramid or a Babel-tower, at the price of hetacombs 
of human lives, would have seemed silly waste to the 
practical mind of the Roman. Dykes he built, indeed, 
theatres, colleges, aqueducts, on whose stately arches 
the pure water was borne for many a league to refresh 
thi citizens, amphitheatres to keep the people in 
—= umour, quays whereat galleys could unlade a 

reight ; but he seldom threw work away on a fancy. 
When he did, he paid for it himself out of his own 
purse, as the tomb of Cecilia Metella, wife of the 
wealthiest of the Quirites, often used as a fort in 
war, bears witness. The palaces and villas of the 
Roman grandees were noble structures. They might 
be outshone by the actual residence of the Great 
King, but by no other dwelling in Western Asia. 
They united the prettiness of Greek decoration with 
a certain grandeur of proportions and ampleness of 
splendour quite theirown. How complete they were, 
we can best judge by scanning the fossil houses of 
Pompeii, and the twin-buried city, Herculaneum. If 
these were so fair and trimly ordered, these, the fifth- 
rate dwellings of moderately well-to-do-men, living in 
a y provincial town, what must have been the 
tial abodes on Aventine, what the fairy palaces at 

iz and Salerno. The Roman pattern for a gentle- 
man’s house, such a house as harboured poets, his- 
torians, and ms ops was elaborate enough. It 
had its entran and vestibule, its guest-chambers, 
its atrium, where stood the statues of the owner’s 
ancestry, the Lares and Penates, with altars ready for 
a flaring lamp and pinch of frankincense, where the 
fountain bubbled in the fish-pond, where the brazier 
burned, where the great ostentatious coffer of bronze 
was presumed to hold the family treasure. Within 
were the numerous rooms devoted to banquets and 
social intercourse; here a bower for summer use, 
unroofed and open to the blue sky ; there a snug hall, 
warmed by a hypocaust underneath, and a bakehouse 
next door. There were gardens, there were fountains, 
there were pavilions, private suites of rooms, statues 
in the niches, lampreys in the pond, corn-mills, 
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fom mosaics, walls us with gaudiest my- 
thology in gay hues. Oddly enough, there were sho’ 
mixed up with the apartments; shops where the 
master sold the oil and wine of his farms ; shops let on 
hire to jewellers, tailors, barbers. The tes of 
Rome were not above turning a penny in that way. 
Their sumptuous dwellings bore a slight resemblance 
to the Parisian Palais Royal as we see it now. 

We modern Britons should not have liked a Roman 
house. We might, we must have admired its wealth 
of decoration—ivory couches, spouting fountains, 
statues in precious material, and of exquisite work- 
manship, ian curtains, rich stuffs, Ionic or Cor- 
inthian pillars—but we should not have understood 
that public, open-air, shifting existence which the 
Quirites led, changing from arbour to pavilion, from 
pavilion to heated chamber, according to the weather ; 
and we should gasp for breath in the airless, cram 
cubicula which served the masters of the world for 
bedrooms, and which they had borrowed from Athens. 
But we owe them a great deal: they handed down 
to us the principle of the arch, the theory of the 
builder, the practice of mason and bricklayer. Their 
half-ruined houses, their books and traditions, at once 
taught our rude forefathers what men might do, and 
e them on to exertion by the sense of shame and 

e love of emulation. A dark day came—dark, at 
least, to the rose-crowned revellers of the dyin 
empire—-when the Goth took possession, and f 
in he could never have built. The northern 
races had ideas of their own on the subject of 
architecture. The painted Britons, as Cesar and 
Tacitus describe them, dwelt in conical wattled huts 
of osier-work, mere Brobdingnag beehives, smeared 
with clay, or draped with hides. But the great 
Germanic and Scandinavian tribes had an ideal which 
was only attained in the abodes of their kings and 
chieftains. The commonalty dwelt in misshapen 
hovels, but Arderic and Amalric, Hengist and 
Harfager, had palaces. These were long, low-roofed 
wooden edifices, propped by innumerable pillars, 
which pillars were But the slim shafts of ree! eat 
trees, around whose stems, on feast-days, the northern 
maidens twined green boughs and the simple flowers 
known to them. When the Goths were lords of the 
cultured provinces of conquered Rome, with quarries 
and cunning ‘workmen at command, they loved to 
bid their slaves build them a fairer copy of the old 
type of princely abodes. Then chisel and mallet were 
plied to some purpose, the feathery shafts of the pine- 
artfully simulated — of and 
Numidi hyry; cor and gurgoyle, ogive 
window succeeded to the smooth 
simplicity of classic taste, and Gothic architecture 
gained the stamp of permanence. 

A bird’s-eye view of the old continent, at the time 
when the imperial race had learned to crouch before 
a barbarian’s footstool, would have shewn some 
strange results of p but must have left the 
palm to Europe. At that time, Persia, an overgrown 
monarchy, rotten to the core, awaited but a push to 
overturn her power. She had done little for civilisa- 
tion. Her nd esogtianen those of Persepolis, to which 
Alexander and Thais had applied the torch so 
egg per all their beauty to Greek art and 
skill. Her private dwellings were poor constructions 
of timber and mud, while half her people dwelt in 
tents. In tents also lived the then immense popula- 
tion of what was then Independent Tartary, the 
future spoilers of Asia Minor, and the future task- 
masters of Russia. The Tartar, however, lovi 
variety, had devised more than one easily shi 
means of shelter. In summer, his camp was like a 
silvan fair, every house being a booth of green boughs ; 
in spring and autumn, he cowered under a smoky tent 
of horse-hide ; and in winter, his women at least lived 
luxuriously in a wooden hut on wheels, the prototype 
of our gipsy caravans. The Chinese, whose very 


cleverness seems more like instinct than reason, 
built his houses as he builds them still, on one parti- 
cular pattern, handed down from nomadic ancestors. 
The tent was the true home of the Mongol, and so the 
Chinese made his house a shapeless aggregate of tents. 
From the emperor’s yamun to the hovel of the pedler, 
the same type prevailed; in one case, there were 
gilded pilasters, porcelain roofs, horrid with dragons, 
and gay with roses, curtains of silk, floors and panels 
of marble, mother-of-pearl, agate; in the other, but 
bamboos and plaster ; yet always the same tent. 
India, previous to the Mohammedan conquest, could 
boast but little architecture. The Gentoo races with 
which Alexander’s soldiers made acquaintance were 
more prone to toil at cave-temples than at fine houses ; 
they lived in aw of very cheap and destructible 
material ; nor were their cottages so neat as those of 


ped | the Indo-Chinese nations of the Eastern Archipelago, 


whose trim platforms, shadowy roofs, clean chambers, 
and rustic elegance, have in them something almost 
theatrical. A large —_ of the Egyptian people 
were Troglodytes, and knew no home but caves in the 
sandstone clifis ; and the same may be said of several 
tribes in Stony Arabia. These cave-dwellers have 
always been found at the — of the social o-“_ 
—greedy, grossly ignorant, and hard to e. 
fact, it is not good for man to run wild. en he 
does so, and needs no house but a burrow or a hollow 
tree, he is sure to exhibit some of the worst qualities 
of his dubious cousins, the gorilla and baboon. Arabia 
had a few towns of wood and sun-dried brick, but the 
Arab’s darling home was the tent of goats’ hair or 
camel-hair. is portable home kept him free, 
while the try of cultivated provinces could call 
nothing their own, and to this day the Bedouin has 
no name for a house but ‘ stone tent,’ ‘ tent of bricks,’ 
and so on. 

Deep in the interior of Africa there existed several 
nations of Ethiopia and Abyssinia, perfectly capable 
of building a plain house in stone. But stone was 
only used _ e dwellings of great men; the bulk 
of the population availed themselves of the — 
and most accessible materials, and throughout West 
and South Africa, even kings had no better palace 
than a magnified hut of timber. Europe, outside 
the tome. circle of the corrupt but enlightened 
Empire, was not much ahead of Africa, and certainly 
far behind those parts of Asia which had been 
reached by the Greek influence and polished by 
the Greek taste. An Anglo-Saxon house, at the 
time of the piratical Danish wars, was bably 
superior to ——— to be found in Ireland, Wales, 
or Scandinavia ; and yet, even when it belonged to 
a thane, it was but a huge oaken barn, with a number 
of small sleeping-cells, furnished scantily, msgs. bag 
a hall that contained little but an enormous table, 
some benches and stools, a raised dais and canopy, a’ 
floor heaped with rushes, and a great central fire, 
filled the low-roofed apartment with pungent wood- 
smoke and glowing heat. If an upper story existed, 
it was either a loft, appropriately reached by a ladder, 
or it was a turret, to which there were two ways of 
access, according to the fancy of the builder. 
was the stone turret stair, winding round in sharp 
spirals, and up which an enterpri Tome might 
squeeze a way with some trouble; and there was the 
external stair of wood, fixed to the outer wall of the 
house, and lashed by rain and wind. If such were 
the houses of atheli and aldermen, what were 
those of the majority of Saxons, of Gurth and Sigbert 
the swineherds, of Wybert the smith, and Harold 
the carpenter? They were mere hovels of unbarked 
wood, plastered with clay, and thatched with reeds 
and straw, and would hardly have figured well in the 

rt of a sanitary commission. 

n Russia, in the Baltic provinces—which then 
belon, to a score of pagan tribes—in Germany 
and Sweden, almost everywhere, in fact, timber 
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cenix from its ashes before the old 
were cold. When a man’s house was changed 

ugly heap of charred beams, he simply took 
het, called: on his neighbours for a little friendly 
, and set seriously to work to build another. 
wn came a score of trees; some clay was puddled 
the tenacity most approved for plastering the 
crannies between the logs ; the fen furnished a boat- 
load of reeds for the roof; the rubbish was cleared 
away, and the floor of beaten earth ved all the 

er for the baking it had received. the burned- 
out householder got a new dwelling almost gratis, and 
lived content until the next onslaught of the burning, 
pillaging foe. But timber is not a substance adapted 
or any but a rude order of buildings. There have 
certainly been tial edifices erected in mere wood, 
but architects y care to do their best for what 
a spark may reduce to tinder, and weather must 
corrode. No great improvement can be expected 
until the forests are thinned, and the nwood has 
given place to quarry and brick-field. The arch, with- 
out which we could never have built anything uniting 
beauty and grandeur with convenience, was unknown 
to the early Celts and Teutons. The Pictish forts 
existing in the northern isles have no nearer approach 
to the archway than a straight slab of stone laid upon 
two upright posts. The Scandinavian and Germanic 
races knew no better principle than this, until the 
traditions of Vitruvius and the other masters of the 
art became gradually diffused through the barbaric 
realms. Even then, what a long time elapsed before 
the theory ripened into practice! In a few old crypts, 
darkling under ground, we see the thick, dwarfish 
pi the low roofs, and heavy arches of early Saxon 
architecture. Such was the work of a monk-ridden 


people, whose best efforts were devoted to minster 
Jom 4 abbey, and whose houses must have been much 
— to copies fair model. 
a t change, happily for the world, was comi 
on. King Edward the Cuninnee earned no good-will 
from his subjects when he invited Norman nobles 


into our country to see, to envy, and finally to snatch 
the wealth of fertile England; but it was otherwise 
when that saintly king imported Norman architects, 
Norman carvers in wood, glass-stainers from Rouen, 
and masons from Caen. Saxons, a sensible race, 
in spite of their prejudices and superstition, saw the 


superior skill of these foreigners, and to 


it by it. In that single reign which preceded the 
Bente of Stamford Bridge and more progress 
was made in all that relates to building and ornament 
than was probably the case since the time of Alfred. 
England their own, France quivering in their 
like a pigeon in the clutch of a hawk, Sicily, Antioch, 
Cyprus, in Norman keeping, their adventurers victo- 
rious over half-fabulous odds wherever they went, the 
outcasts of Norway set the fashion to Europe. They 
had a wonderful taste for , but it was a chastened 
taste. It is true that the Norman lavished all his 
invention and his wealth on the cathedral, the 
cloister, and the castle; but he enriched the world 
with many creations of rare beauty, imbued with a 
poetry that was new to Christendom. The Norman 
castle was an immense advance upon the works of 
the past; it had lofty towers, arches of rising 
grace, size, and strength, halls that rose oo ao keane 
and attained dimensions, hitherto undreamed of, and 
the minute finish of the stone-work and wood-work 
rivalled the nobleness of the proportions. 

It has been shrewdly conjectured that the minsters, 
convents, and castles of the feudal day were the work 
of a iar brotherhood, whose emblems are often 
to be found among their carvings, and whose name at 


But the Freemasons, if such they were, spent most of 
their trouble on ecclesiastical buildings ; and though 
they strengthened the carved 
haughty devices over his gate, and built him a a 
hall fit for the heroes aia they did v ittle 
for the ‘ bower’ of my lady the baron’s wife, and noth- 
ing at all for the comfort of the baron’s villeins. 
t they did, however, was to keep alive the tradi- 
tions of good and graceful architecture, and to train 
up a race of workmen who handled their tools well, 
and who could erect a fair house for any one who 
could afford to pay them. Gradually, as nations grew 
richer, people could afford to pay them; not the 
labouring ¢' of hinds and ploughmen, who, oe 
fellows, to stick much longer to turf hovels, huts 
of rough stone, or of the Devonshire ‘cob ;’ 
but the farmer and the burgher presently desired 
something sn and more tasteful than the smoky 
wooden huts of the past generations, and they shared 
in the improvement of the time. 
England, in this was sin ly backward ; 
she was not only outstripped by Italy and France, 
but by Spain. It was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
that the Spanish ambassador wrote home to express 
his wonder at the oddity of the English yeomen, who 
fared as well as hidalgoes of Castile, yet lived in 
houses built of sticks and dirt. This style, of which 
the envoy of the Catholic king spoke so scornfully, 
was what is known as the ‘half-timbered.’ It is 
eminently picturesque. Many old houses in provin- 
cial cities, together with a few rustic cottages, still 
shew their motley fronts of black and white, having 
braved fire and decay for three centuries at least. 
But the half-timbered houses were easily consumed 
by fire ; they must have been frail concerns, or the 
dermen of London would hardly have been provided 
with hooks and chains for pulling down any fraudulent 
dwelling that encroached on the roadway, and Eras- 
mus found much to blame in the tenements of the 


citizens. 

The Saracens did as much for the eastern world as 
the Normans for the West. When they burst from 
their deserts, ill-clad, hungry, and untaught, but 
strong in the might of their new faith, their 
moved the contempt of the Byzantine court and of 
the Greek colonists. That a rude people, hitherto 
despised, should leave the wilderness to rule over 
nations, was in Greek eyes as improbable as would 
now be the conquest of Europe by the Laplanders. 
But the wiseacres of Constantinople were wrong ; the 
Arab had much latent genius, onl a love for the beau- 
tiful quite as fervent as that of the Greek in his best 
days. When he was lord of all, when he had learned 
to imitate the handicrafts, and had absorbed the 
science of civilised men, he shewed that he could 
invent in his turn. Then arose those wondrous 
palaces, mosques, and pavilions ; those majestic castles, 
and tombs hardly less gorgeous, which even in ruins 
surpass the best productions of our own day. Nor 
was it in Spain and Syria alone that the horse-shoe 
arch, the flowing scroll-work of Arabesque art, the 
deep cornices glowing with gold, the fairy columns, 
the glittering fountains, the floors and ceilings so 
chastely splendid as to soothe the eye they dazzled, 
burst into being; to Arab teaching was due the 
snowy Tajmahal of Agra, the ar vee of the Moguls, 
and all the ificence which decked India under 
the Moham sway. If the Moors, in whom 
Arabian learning reached the highest pitch, had only 
known how to adorn the homes of their kings, 


| 
i _least has descended to the order of Freemasons. Be | 
i | that as it may, it is certain that since then Europe 
| has never seen such prodigal bounty of adornment, 

. | such lace-work cut in tough stone, such intricate rose- 

p | rainbow of dyes, such foliage and flowers, monsters and 

q | demons, saints and angels, as load the pinnacles and 
twine about the columns of the piles that remain to us. 

| 
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Alhambra and Alcazar, we should have owed them 
were not wholly on the 
i mar e fantastic carvings, and the many- 
coloured enamels and frescoes which were to man 
monarch ; their private dwellings were marvels of 
neatness and elegance ; even the of the white- 
turbaned peasantry, under whose skilful care the 
Vega blossomed like a garden, were miracles of clean- 
liness when compared with the slovenly abodes of 
Christian Spani As for the houses of the mer- 
chants and cavaliers, the numerous gentry of a 
Moorish kingdom, they had terraced roofs 
with welcome awnings, lofty wind-towers to catch 
every breath of air procurable in that sultry climate, 
cool — chambers, and especially baths and foun- 
tains. e Gothic hidalgoes of Castile sneered at the 
spotless floors, the snowy walls, and above all, at the 
passion of these infidels for washing, and the provision 
they made for that effeminate and heathenish practice. 
But as cause and effect act and react over the world, 
there is little doubt that we owe many a lesson, in 
other matters than physic and chemistry, to the 
Moslems of Spain. 


Many integral parts of a house had been, during all | d 


this time, slowly changing. The awkward Egyptian 
door, a mere plank oueceien fastenin given 
place to the folding-door of Greece and Rome, which 
was commonly a trivalve ; to this succeeded the low, 
heavy, and almost circular door of the Goths, and to 
this, again, the tall and pointed door of the feudal 
epoch. The last gave place only to the double- 
leaved portal of the time of Francis L, which has 
remained in favour with the builders of large and 
handsome houses to the present day. Throughout the 
East, curtains were more common than doors, and the 
place of bolts and locks was filled by servants who 
slept across their lord’s threshold. Stairs were for the 
most part wretched constructions. Some Moorish stairs 
were broad and commodious, and Venice could boast 
of stately flights of wide stone steps; but the chite- 
lains of the north had to stumble, as best they might, 
up the dark, steep, and break-neck ascents which led 
to their turret-chambers. In the best houses, out of 
Italy, glazed windows were most rare. Dukes packed 
up the glass of their casements, and carried it with 
them on sumpter-mules when moving from town to 
country. The Russians were lucky in having a sub- 
stitute in talc, thin plates of which admitted light, and 
kept out cold winds. The natives of West Europe 
were fain to content themselves with oiled paper, 
ent, or discs of thin horn, while the people of 
pain and the Levant had nothing but a wooden 
shutter wherewith to exclude sun, dust, rain, or tem- 
pest. Where glass panes existed, they were usually 
very small, and in the shape of that well-known 
lozenge which looks so well from without, but admits 
so little light. 

The Renaissance—wherein books and crucibles, 
learning and art, revived with a splendour that for a 
time threw soldiering into the shade—did much for 
domestic architecture. There was an actual fury for 
all things classic; not, it is true, for the classicism of 
Greece, but for all that related to Roman science. The 
stately and convenient Italian of mansion sup- 
planted the castellated a of the baron. Times 
were changed: the crown and the towns were too 
strong for the turbulent nobles, and no one cared to be 
cramped within a donjon tower that no feudal enemy 
was likely to besiege. Then, for the first time, the 

ntry of France began to build hotels and manor- 

ouses which had broad staircases of stone, marble, or 
shining wood ; to widen their doors and windows ; to 
raise their ceilings; and to aim rather at grandeur 
than at strength. England did not, indeed, vie with 
France in copying Italy, but she regarded with favour 
the Tudor style of building, then new, and which was 
perhaps better suited to her climate and scenery than 
and Semen Tudor archi- 


tecture, when on too small a scale, is apteto degenerate 
into caricature, and we have been 
familiar with a mushroom crop of little red bri 

boxes, surmounted by tiny gables and Liliputian 
battlements, the only purpose of which seems to be 
the darkening of the contracted bedchambers. But 
a giant not be judged by a dwarf’s standard 
of proportions, and there are still, a few noble country 
mansions whose peaks and projections, forests of 
chimneys, and huge — overgrown with ancient 
ivy, inspire anything but ridicule. Then, first of all, 
did our island behold those staircases of dark 
oak, with broad balustrades carved into foliage and 
heraldic monsters, up whose wide ascent the tradi- 
came into being incely galleries, li a 
long of tall A which the 
favourite lounge of the beauties and witlings of the 


day. 

The Dutch and Flemings had a Renaissance of their 
own; or perhaps it should be said, that with increased 
wealth they developed their own peculiartheories. They 
preferred cleanliness to magnificence, snugness to splen- 
our. Their well-washed houses, with carved fronts ; 
their tapestry ; their floors (from whose porcelain tiles 
it was no idle boast to say the most fastidious could 
have eaten without scruple) ; their bright windows, 

ilded vanes, and gardens full of tulips and summer- 

ouses, were quite their own, the products of their 
industry and thrift. The bi r class in Britain, 
both north and south, modelled their dwellings on a 
Netherlandish type. Never, certainly, did the insular 
copy soar to the same height of fanatical neatness 
and quaint oddity as the Low Country original ; but 
many old houses still exhibit the carvings, the 
tiles, the windows, porches, and glazed plaster of the 
Flanders school. 

The sorry tenements which made up the majority 
of dwellings were of mere lath and plaster, the cause 
of perpetual co ions, and the nests of disease ; 
so that the Great Fire, which changed London from 
timber to brick, was more a benefit than a calamity. 
The houses built during the later Stuart reigns, and 
under those of the early G are seldom v 
attractive; solid and square, of dull red brick, wi 
rows of tall windows coped with white stone, with 
stone balustrades running round a terraced roof, they 
give an idea of dull comfort. They were better li 
than those of a century before, but they had lost the 
deep window-seats where students and lovers delighted 
to sit, and their fireplaces were degenerating from the 
huge proportions of the antique type. 

The cottages of the poor improved but slowly, if 
at all In stone 
greater was e than in England; w 
shelter the swarming Celtic population of Erin. In 
America, great p was made ; the city of New 
York, often new christened at a change of masters, 
was still overshadowed by learned Boston, gay New 
Orleans, and proud Richmond ; but it was growing 
fast, and the original houses, built of bricks made 
in Holland, and fitted with timber grown in Switzer- 
land, and sawn in Holland, were already eclipsed 
by native productions. The settlers, in anny ee 
where now exist great commercial towns, no 
better abodes than the log-hut and the block-house, 
which —— from = cold of wae and 
the arrows of the sav. e aborigines, then, as 
now, had but their am. ol wigwams in the forest- 
clothed north, their ‘lodges’ of bleached bisons’ hide 
among the prairies of the south-west. On the other 
hand, the Aztecs of Mexico were capable, at the time 
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natives of the Polynesian Archi were 
backward in respect to their dwellings, as 


i 


: 


haunt the swampy forests of equatorial 
e can find a parallel for the blacks of 
in their tree-castles, which they ascend by 
ladder. Otaheite, in whose delicious climate 
Iter sufficed, could boast of its huts of light 
roofed with mats; and New Zealand had trim 
for the peasant, fortified pavilions for the 
t the natives of the Austral continent had 
yo’ of bark, to 
placed against stem of a gum tree, 

which half a tribe could huddle together when 
the wind blew. 

e peculiarities of the Turkish house, using 


orthodox amount of windows, and the house is com- 

of as many such rooms as the owner wishes, 
and is rather a federation than a compact unity. The 
result is irregularity without, but harmony within ; 
and if it be true that we should remember that we 
live in our houses, tside them, logic would seem 
to go hand in hand with the Ottoman practice. 
Another Turkish custom is to confront the street with 
a blank expanse of uninviting dead-wall, like the face 
of a blind man, while the numerous windows look 
into a well-fenced garden, where the gilded kiosks 
stand knee- in a sea of blushing flowers, where 
the fountains ripple, and the pigeons flutter and coo. 
Jealousy and fear of oppression have united to bring 
about this morose seclusion. 

The dwellings of most nations are y imbued 
with the national character. ‘There is the modern 
Greek house, white and glaring, where dark-haired, 
dark-eyed women, with flat red caps, laced with gold, 
and snub noses like that of Socrates, peer all day from 
the windows. There is the Russian house, with its 
double or triple windows, its great stoves and flues, 
and its solid walls. There is the Prussian house, 
uely and snug, of yellow Dutch brick, mixed with 
yellow Memel timber, and which also has double 
windows. There, in Flanders and Brabant, arise the 

peaked roofs, the crow steps and gables, of 

cc taste; while Paris has houses tall as those of 
Edinburgh, gay and garish of and inhabited 
by families of every social grade, from the senator au 
premier, to the shoeblack or the ragpicker in the 
attics. Switzerland and the Tyrol have those houses 
which we see so often caricatured in the toy-shop, 

i ue abodes of wood, often very old, and which 

ve assumed the rich golden tint of polished bronze, 
by long mellowing under sun and rain. These houses, 
both handsome and comfortable, with their covered 
galleries running round the outside, their porches and 
gables, their steep, projecting roofs, and their hundred 
windows blazing in the crimson sunlight of evening, 


have also wooden chimneys, yet are rarely burned. 
A judicious combination of turpentine and lampblack 
shields the pine-wood from the roaring blaze of the 


stove. 

In some England is better provided than 
other lands. It is true that the homeward-bound 
traveller, fresh from the stately frontage of foreig 
cities, feels a shock of mortified surprise as he sees 
the smaller and humbler dwellings of his countrymen. 
The houses look absurdly low, the colours dim, the 
windows small, the doors ridiculously narrow and 


er matters ; indeed, it is only among the dwarfish | England 


in 
ows, 
is in her turn s' by the best mansions of New 
York and Philadelphia rai too, though in a 
crude state, is better attended to in England than 
abroad. But it is impossible to rebut the accusation 
This is the age of stucco, of awkward twin villas, with 
all the inconvenience, and none of the grandeur, of 
pseudo-Gothic architecture, of gaunt terraces, i 
a desperate nce of being stone, while the wretc’ 
their fronts yalladian influence of 
mp. It is the , too, of ian monstrosities ; 
of red brick into which credulous tenants are 
seduced, and which prove to have been run up as 
rapidly, and on as slender foundations as Jack’s 
fairy ; the age of ‘scamped’ work, reckless 
contracts, and cheap dwellings not meant to last. It 
may be objected, too, that not only are walls thin, 
chimneys smoky, and floors frail, but that the truths 
of modern science are wholly ignored, and that 
ventilation is as unprovided for as it was before 
Lavoisier anal air, and Priestley discovered oxygen. 
These are evils easy of cure, and the cure is certain 
when every day adds to the enlightenment and 
ser oy of a nation. But at present, the homes of 
gland are in the hands of worse Vandals and 
Goths than Genseric or Alaric, and many a pater- 
familias might envy the comfort and beauty of the 
buried Roman villa, with its pretty chambers, tessel- 
ated pavement, and firm walls of ‘ herring-bone’ brick, 
which lies, fathoms down in earth and rubbish, 
beneath the rickety foundations of Magnolia 


SOMETHING OF ITALY. 


ROME (ST PETER’S, AND VARIOUS MATTERS OF SOCIAL 
CONCERN). 

To a winter and spring residence in Rome, Easter is 
the crowning point ; the last twinkle of the illumina- 
tion of St Peter’s on the night of Easter Sunday 
being the signal to settle bills, pack up, and begone. 
Besides those habitual frequenters who profess to be 
attracted by a climate which admits of sitting with 
open windows in December and January—and who 
perhaps contrive to undo any good from that source 
by means of soirées, balls, and other amusements. 
—there is the stream of casual visitors, who begin 
to drop in for the Carnival, and which continues to 
augment in volume all through Lent, till it becomes 
a perfect torrent at Palm Sunday, when the cere- 
monials of Holy-Week commence. In expectation of 
this periodical visitation, the hotels, which for months 
have been reduced to a mere staff of officials, now 
recall their gargons, and go into full play ; there is a 
distinctly marked increase in the number of street- 
cabs, as well as in the amount of their charges ; and 
as for the army of beggars, we can easily imagine how © 
they don their worst possible rags, in preparation for 
this their great annual harvest. 

Arriving in Rome a fortnight in advance of Holy- 
Week, we had time to visit St Peter's and other 
popular places of resort while they were still in a state 
of comparative solitude. A sight of St Peter’s may 
be said to have this unfortunate effect, that it renders 
a person careless about seeing grand churches all 
the rest of his life. St John Lateran is marvellously 
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tine, so is St Mary Maggiore, and so is St Paul’s, now 
in course of erection beyond the walls. I could speak 
also of the elegance of the church of the Jesuits, and 
many others; for there is an abundance of such 
each celebrated for some special object of 
attraction, and which, being got up at an immense 
cost, cannot but have pressed as exhaustingly on public 
and private finance, as’on the resources of art. Seeing 
them to satiety, we are constantly tem to wi 
that some share of genius had been left to be em- 
ployed in a manner not so purely ecclesiastical. To 
the ten millions said to have been expended in 
completing St Peter’s, it seems almost ungracious to 
take exception ; for it is no small matter to produce a 
work of art so aes yet harmonious in all its 
proportions as to an example of what it is - 
sible for man to execute, as a temple eonmenetal te 
the worship of the Supreme Being. Unfortunately, 


criminate details. Chance, not taste, determined this 
site on the western verge of the city. It was here 
that the remains of St Peter were interred after he 
suffered martyrdom on an adjoining mount, and a 
church, which was afterwards e on the spot by 
Constantine, having fallen to decay, the design of 
superseding it by a new building was taken up by 
successive popes, till at length the present edifice 
was planned by Michael Angelo. Dying in 1563, 
before the w was more than half finished, this 
t architect’s i of a Greek cross was 
from, by which change the interior is 
certainly improved by additional len but at 
the sacrifice of a full near view of the dome on the 
outside. Whatever may be this defect, it is forgotten 
on entering the building. 

It was a sunny afternoon, about five o’clock, when 
we paid our first visit to St Peter’s. On pushing 
aside the ponderous curtain which hangs in the 
central doorway, and looking along the spacious nave, 
dotted over with only a few strangers and devotees, 
our immediate feeling was that we now saw the 

dest thing we ever seen in our lives. The 

t extent of iegated marble floor, the high 
Corinthian pilasters, faced with marble slabs and 
medallions, and decorated with colossal sculptured 
figures, the roof enriched with paintings and mosaics, 
the high-altar and its lofty bronze ino or 
canopy beneath the dome, fronted by a white 
matte balustrade, on which are arranged nearly a 
hundred lamps, burning in honour of the shrine of 
St Peter—these leading features of the edifice, with 
minor accessories, including the side-altars and 
marble monuments the that 
overpowering sense magnitu grandeur 
which. it had been doubtless the object of the 
architect to create. Nor is there anything to mar 
the general effect. The only parts screened off for 
the i services are the side-chapels, and the 
vast floor being unencumbered with pews, it may 
be freely perambulated from end to end; and yet, 
notwithstanding the almost constant thoroug 
it appears in as good order as it was at its com- 


ours may it in examining 
more interesting of the time 
required for ascending to the balcony around the 
dome, whence there is an extensive Be over 
the city and country as far as the Mediterranean. 
No justice, however, can be done to St Peter’s with- 
out repeated visits at different times of the day ; one 
thing being remarked with satisfaction, that on all 
occasions you are left to lounge about as unchallenged 
and unmo as if you were in the public street. 

The general resemblance between St Peter’s and 
St Paul’s, in London, has uently provoked com- 
parisons. Except in the single advantage of a more 
commanding situation, St Paul’s is v inferior to 
St Peter’s, for, to say nothing of in appearance, 
it might stand inside of it; yet, though greater in 
height and dimensions, — does the Ly of 
St Peter's nt such placid dignity as. St 
seen from Blackfriars Bridge—so ae: in architec- 
ture depends on situation. 

From a covered continuation of the portico in front 
of St Peter’s, visitors ascend by broad flights of 
steps to the cluster of buildings on the no con- 
taining the Sistine Chapel and various departments 
connected with the Vatican, of which the oo 
are the Museum of Sculptures, the Gallery of Pictures, 
the Library, and the Studio whence have been 
furnished several of those large and beautiful mosaics 
which enrich the International Exhibition. If the 
visitor has already seen the Venus de Medici at 
Florence, and the Laocoon and Apollo Belvidere in 
the Vatican, he has to see the Dying Gladiator in 
the Museum at the Capitol to attain to the satisfac- 
tion of having beheld the four great works of ancient 
art, which nothing is said yet to have equalled. 
On the same principle, the picture-gallery of the 
Vatican, with its Transfiguration by Raphael, may 
be said to close a person’s career after his experiences 
of pictures elsewhere, and to make him feel that, being 
in a manner used up in his admiration for art, he must 
fall back on simple nature for his enjoyment of the 
beautiful. Wanlaien from collection to collection 
of one kind or other in Rome, the mind becomes 
bewildered with the multiplicity of objects, which 

ut the assigned to them in history and lege 
The trophies of Marius and the bronze equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius at the Capitol; the gigantic 
marble fi of Pompey, at the foot of which ‘great 
gures of pagan esses, mythic heroes, 
dug from coe fel gardens; almost as numerous 
statues and pictures of the Virgin and Child; and 
representations of holy families, crucifixions, and 
oms without end—such are the objects 
which task the memory, and are mingled with recol- - 
lections of ruins, churches, and dramatic religi 


ts. 

The effects of general mismanagement nt 
themselves at every step one takes in the rnal 
City. Notwithstanding an abundance of charitable 
institutions, mendicancy flourishes to an extent which 
the Ireland of twenty years ago could alone rival. I 
have indeed heard it alleged that begging is made 
the subject of licence; those who, from the 

scope for exaction, beg at church-dvors, it is said, 
pay higher than ordinary beggars depending on 
the run of the streets; oe es a sort of 
begging aristocracy, stand in front of St Peter’s, pay 
highest of all. In the same way that street-sweepers 
acquire a species of vested interest in a crossing, so, 
I apprehend, do the beggars of Rome establish a 
monopoly of particular stations. During the whole 
of our stay, the second highest landing-place in the 
flight of steps which leads to the promenade on the 
Pincio, was monopolised by a beggar, who, possessing 
the professional advantage of having to walk on his 
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culated to render it impressive. It stands on the | | 
outer —_—<e stretch of somewhat low ground on 
| the right of the Tiber, and is so overhung ~~ the 
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it 
ciple to im to peopl an 
honest livelihood, as it is now and then in a fit of 
benevolence to toss them a few coppers, is a fact not 
very well recognised anywhere, and ps in no 
so little as in those portions of Italy, where, 
in conjunction with long ages of misgovernment, the 
influence of Rome has been most vigorously exerted. 
The sacred obligation of giving alms has 
not y created hordes of beggars, but helped to 
induce a general disposition to depend on dona- 
tions for the most trifling services, or for no services 
at all. To our surprise, the hand was often held out 
to us by persons pursuing some kind of humble 
occupation, as if it were plainly our duty to give 
money for the asking—to such an extent has the 
sense of independence been obliterated in some 
of this shamefully misused country. 

Supply following demand, a set of miserables flock 
into Rome during the Holy-Week to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the —_— of pious humility 
and deeds of benevolence. e of the sights of the 
week is the ceremony of washing the feet of a 
number of so-called pilgrims who have professedly 
come to visit the holy places. The ceremony takes 
rs ved on the evening of Holy-Thursday, at an estab- 
ishment adapted for their accommodation. There 
are two departments, one for men, and the other for 
women, but to the latter, female spectators alone are 
admitted. After the feet-washing, each class is enter- 
tained at supper. I went to the feet-washing of the 
male pilgrims. On entering a passage, I saw a tremen- 
dous crush at the further end, where there was a door 

ing on a lower floor, in which the ceremony takes 
alee. With some omy I got through the 
doorway, down a few steps, found myself in a hot 
and close apartment, crowded nearly to suffocation. 
Along one end and side was a bench to be used as a 
seat, with a foot-board raised off the floor. A paling 
and guards kept back the crowd. In half an hour, a 
body of -looking people, resembling street- 3, 
entered by a side-door, and ranging themselves along 
the bench, proceeded to take off their shoes and stock- 
ings. Several priests now appeared, and one of them 
having read some prayers, a joined the operators. 
These are gentlemen of different stations in Rome, 
who form a confraternity devoted to this and other 
acts of charity. They are habited in red jackets, 
white cravats and aprons, and sit chatting laugh- 
ing till tubs with warm water are brought in, and set 
one before each They now begin the opera- 
tion of washing, which, performed in a perfuncto’ 
way, does not long. The priests get their han 
washed by having hot water poured on them along 
with the squeeze of a lemon, and another prayer 
ends the ceremony, which, to my mind, was not 
pleasing. The whole a had a got-up look, and 
one wonders how it should be perpetuated. As the 
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ikely the usage will expire for want of applicants. 

Such is Rome—full of antiquated customs arising 
in the main from to 
the general injury; il they inflict consisti 

not less in tho demenaiiantion of individuals than in 
the diversion of the public mind from all rational 
plans of social amelioration. Rightly governed, no 
town in the world would be more free from poverty 
than Rome. Possessing a fine climate, a river as sus- 


ly | ceptible of a for navigable 


purposes as 
the Clyde, and a country around so naturally rich 
in fertile properties as to be unwholesome from their 
very exuberance, how melancholy to find this ancient 
and interesting city sunk in a state of chronic poverty, 
its more educated classes occupying themselves with 
a repetition of pageants fit only to amuse children, 
and its only thriving industrial occupation, the exe- 
cution of such works in high art as can afford no very 
general means of subsistence. Perhaps the papal 
pene me does its best according to its knowledge ; 
ut unhappily that best is y at variance with 
the development of national resources. The idleness 
countenanced in thousands of able-bodied 
lay and clerical, is one form of disorder. 
is also something ommlieahe repressive in its custom- 
house system, for it scrutinises and taxes exports as 
well as imports. I attem to send a box of 
prints to England through the legitimate channel of 
the French Messageries Imperiales, which has an 
agency in Rome. But the package could not be 
received till it had been opened and examined at the 
custom-house in order to be taxed, and such was 
the trouble connected with it, that I withdrew it 
altogether. The circumstance afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of observing the method of taxing imports. 
All the foreign goods brought into Rome are 
unpacked by officials, who examine and impose a duty 
on every article individually. Every piece of cloth, 
for example, is measured and authorised to be sold 
by the athxing of a small leaden stamp. To all other 
articles, down even to a pair of gloves or bottle of 
Eau de Cologne, a similar stamp is attached, as a 
verification that it has passed the customs; and any 
foreign article found in a shop without this little 
piece of lead ing from it, is liable to seizure. 
All imported are accordingly dear, and under 
the influence of protection, so are those of native 
manufacture. A plan to ress commerce and 
in the i as well as to 
eep — poor, col not more ingeniously 


Among the e ients pursued by the papal autho- 
passports of those hosts of strangers, whose ordinary 
expenditure in Rome must materially contribute to 
its support. A history of my passport, and the 
exactions of which it was the subject, might in 
itself make a diverting paper. First, on entering 
Rome, it is taken from me in exchange for a receipt. 
In three days, I give up the receipt, and receive a 
carte de séjour, or ission to live in the town any 
length of time under three months, for which I pay a 
clerk in the police-office two scudi: When about to 
quit Rome, P take back the permission, and request 
to have my passport. After a good deal of trouble, I 
it, but with the obligation of taking it to the 
itish consul to be vi This done, I return with 

it to the police-office. I am surely to get it back all 
right now. Not at all. I only get a licence to oy 
for which, according to tariff, I pay a scudo, and I am 
informed I shall find my passport at Civita Vecchia. 
Next day, on going to the railway station, a man 
stands in the entrance to the waiting-room, and does 
not allow me to pass without exhibiting my departure 
licence. Getting to Civita Vecchia, my passport is 
handed to me in exchange for the licence ; but I am 
told I must again give it up at the office of the 
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miscuously on the table of the saloon, and each may 
pick and choose for himself. Altogether, the sum 
exacted by the papal authorities for <> see 
business was thirteen shillings, and as a si sum 
had to be paid for the passport of our courier, I con- 
clude that three scudi, or thirteen shillings, are the 
usual charge. The number of strangers who visit 
Rome annually being said to be about 40,000, it is 
pretty evident that the clever contrivance of making 
them pay for liberty to see and spend m in the 
town, must form an important branch of public 
revenue. 

In the name of the large number of visitants, if not 
of the native population who dare not remonstrate on 
the subject, I would also s of the excessive cost 
of postage to and from England, which is double that 
charged at Naples or any other part under Victor 
Emmanuel’s government. Besides this inexcusable 
costliness, letters and newspapers are frequently 
detained for weeks beyond the proper period for 
delivery, and sometimes entirely intercepted. One 
day, while I was in Rome, all the copies of Galignani 
were so confiscated by the 
fo: our ordinary ish news. As marking the 
“ae waeee policy, I may add that I constantly 
observed official edicts stuck up denouncing the 
introduction and sale of books touching on Garibaldi 
and the Italian question. That such works, in 
French, do get into Rome in spite of these proclama- 
tions, is very evident; and as that language is 
now generally understood, through the long occupa- 
tion by the French army, it may be presumed that the 
inhabitants are not so ill instru in Italian politics 
as some might imagine. It is but fair, also, to say 
for the French, that though hated as a foreign force, 
they are allowed to have been the cause of many 

meliorations ; among which is to be numbered 
a of police that gives thorough personal 


one of the printing-offices in Rome, I 
found that the est impression of any product of 
the press is that of lottery-tickets. Thousands were 
in course of being thrown off in obedience to official 
authority, and the profit on their sale is said to form 
a branch of the public revenue. I am aware that 
the purchasing of lottery-tickets is a general Italian 
weakness, for we found the system going on every- 
where ; but considering the spiritual c r of the 
Roman government, I should not have expected to 
find the lottery flourishing so conspicuously, and on 
so mean a scale, under its patronage. The sale of the 
tickets takes place at shops throughout the town, and 
at a price so small as to accommodate the poorer 
inhabitants. The corrupting effects of this universal 
gambling may be said to degenerate into superstition. 
At a humble class of stalls, ‘Keys to fortune,’ or a 
kind of dream-books, are sold at a trifling cost. They 
consist of representations of common objects, such as 
a house, a tree, an axe, &c., to each of which there is 
a number from 1 to 90. When a person dreams of 
one of these objects, he has only to buy the number 

a prize! In passing through a populous quarter, 
we accidentally saw the drawing of the Tote \ 
which was conducted by means of a revolving glass- 
cylinder on the balcony of a public office, in presence 
of an immense and agitated crowd. 

It would pain any one to see the large extent 
of country around Rome lying for the most part 
in the condition of an unenclosed dreary waste. 


There is a general impression that the 

this district is called, is too level and 

cultivated with advantage. This is a popular 
part lies chiefly to 


it as much the fashion to admire finely 

cultivated lands as finely executed sculptures. Pos- 
sibly they imagined that the Cam was irreclaim- 
able; for there are traditions to that effect. But a 
more cogent reason, I believe, consists in the fact, 
that they have no heritable interest in their posses- 
sions in this quarter. Holding the land only as a 
means of revenue for their lives, and with no family 
to succeed them, they naturally expend no capital in 
permanent improvements, but are contented to take 
trom year to year what is yielded for a right of pas- 
turage. The desolation of this wide region is not a 
decree of Providence. An erroneous social system, 
to be cured by legislation, is alone to blame. After 
perambulating the Campagna in different directions, 
my conviction is, that, with some insignificant ex- 
ceptions, it might be all brought into the condition of 
sound arable land, and freed from its alleged noxious 
influences; and such being accomplished, it is difficult 
to see from what quarter Rome is to be rendered 
insalubrious. The unwholesomeness of Rome during 
summer, == as = stands, is, as far as —_ hear, 
pretty nearly an idle fancy; injury to being 
caused much more by po A les of livin and indis- 
creet exposure to heats and cold draughts, than by 
any properties inherent in the soil or atm 

t Rome, under an enlightened constitutional 
government, which would act in the advancing spirit 
of the age, might become o tay improved, popu- 
lous, and prosperous city, rivalling in modern times 
its ancient importance and celebrity, is abundantly 
evident; but from what has been said i 
certain obstructions and causes of discontent, any 
substantial improvement under existing circwmstances 
seems hopeless. Can the court of Rome not see what 
has alienated the loyalty and affection of the people, 
and produced that gloomy “ag, ey my which would 
burst into a flame of rebellion but for the menacing 
presence of twenty thousand French soldiers ? 


BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH. 


DvRING a six years’ checkered experience of Austra- 
lian life, in the course of which I turned my head and 
hand to sundry and very different callings, the 
happiest time, I think, I had was a year I spent as 
tutor in the bush. To be sure, a hundred a year did 
not seem much, when a few weeks before I had been 
making five times that sum in Sydney; but then, as 
a few days before I obtained my appointment, I had 
been making nothing, wandering about by day, hard 
up for a meal, a nobbler, and a pipe, and more than 
once couching at night in the damp grass of the 
Domain, or finding a drier bed in the silvery sand of 
Rose Bay, with a bundle of shrivelled sea-weed for 
my pillow, I was exceeding glad of that hundred, I 
can assure you, and of the board, lodging, and wash- 


ing that accompanied it. 
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steam-boat, where a police-officer waits to receive it. | as | 
There I resign it; my passage-ticket from the office to be . } 
satisfies the gendarme who watches at the quay, and error. il 
I am allowed to step into a boat and quit the the A 
’s dominions. As for my passport, I know not | sea-shore, and even it in the hands of the Dutch would al 
toe a day where it is. It is only when on the point of long since have been sectioned into polders, drained, 
landing next morning at Naples, that the and rendered as productive as the Netherlands. The | ; 
all on board, mine among the rest, are bulk of the Campagna for a wide space around Rome ae 
consists of owen prairie, green, fertile in the 
extreme, and — le of being rendered as whole- { 
to reclaim this naturally region, is intelligence, 
along with confidence in the expenditure of capital. | 
Giving the cardinals of past times credit for devoting ie 
their revenues to the recovery of ancient works of art, 
I cannot but regret that some of them did not | 
earnestly set to work in reclaiming the Campagna, 
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My employers were kind-hearted and considerate 
people ; my jolly little pupils—miradile dictu in Aus- 
tralia—were not saucy, although they were high- 
spirited ; a pleasant family lived at the nearest station 
to ours; and if inclined I could go over, out of my 
short school-hours, as often as I liked, unquestioned 
and uncriticised, to the nearest township, and there 
foregather with the roystering Irish clerk of petty- 
sessions, and the jovial spirits—owners and super- 
intendents of stations round the town—whom his 
never-failing fund of jest collected about him in his 
own hospitable home, or in one or other of the 
taverns, whose large number was altogether out of 
proportion to the scanty population of the weather- 
boarded little place. I had the run of two or three 
acres of delicious grapes ; and peaches were so common 
that, from the boughs of the standard tree, which— 
when the cottage stood knee-deep in the green-mottled- 
with-brown-black leaves, and fragrant bosses of blos- 
som of the white clover—blushed like sunlit snow, and 
buzzed all day long with the cheerful hum of the black 
and steel-blue flies, and the brown busy bees—I used 
to pluck the luscious globes of bloomy rose-pink and 
gold to pitch into the yawning mouth of a huge China 
sow, big and unwieldy as a little hippopotamus, which, 
as long as the peaches lasted, was sure to waddle up 
as soon as, with a jug of sugar-beer, or a pannikin of 
cold tea by my side, I had seated myself in my rock- 
ing-chair on the brick floor of the verandah to have a 
smoke. 

Did we want to brew punch at the house, we had 
only to step across its railway platform-like planked 
verandah, and pull as many lemons as we needed from. 
the tree which grew beside it, to add their delicate 
flavour and fragrance, and floating discs of palest 
gold, to the sweetened dilution of home-distilled 
grape-brandy, white as water, but strong almost as 
pure alcohol. Did I want to pull sculls instead of 
lemons, there was a ‘cot’ always at my service 
on the creek; there was fishing-tackle, if I felt 
disposed to angle; there were guns, if I wished 
to shoot, and birds and ‘possums galore to be shot, 
if I could but manage to hit them. As for riding, 
if, excelling all recorded circus-exploits, I could have 
ridden two dozen horses at once, Bob, the York- 
shire groom and local jockey, for whom the owners 
of local racers fought—Harry, the ‘native’ horse- 
breaker, who didn’t understand piloting race-horses, 
but would sit a buck-jumper that had barely ‘had 
the tacklings on,’ with a coolness that made Bob 
open the eyes of astonishment, and frankly acknow- 
ledge his inferiority—or George, my slim eldest pupil, 
as good as any man, when mounted on a staunch, on- 
heels-turning stock-horse, with his idolised stock-whip 
in his hand for cattle-in-driving purposes—any of 
these three would gladly have run up my multitudinous 
stud from the flat on which six times that number 
grazed. But now I must make a humiliating confes- 
sion. Short-sight—of course, not lack of skill—pre- 
vented me from caring much about shooting, and I 
blazed away thirteen times at a possum, which never 
moved, without doing it the slightest injury. I had 
a dim recollection of having been able to ride when 
a child ; but long residence in large cities, with small 
means, had deprived me of the power of witching the 
world with noble horsemanship. During my tutor- 
ship, I was almost daily on a horse, and, in the 
first portion of it, almost daily thrown from the 
same. At length ‘the cove, to render in Australian 


the English slang of ‘ the governor,’ gave orders that 
no unmanageable animals should longer be supplied 
me by my practical joke-loving mounters. A pretty 
but lazy bay mare—a good un to look at, but a very 
bad un to go—on which had been bestowed the appro- 
priate name of Creeping Jenny, was set apart 
for my especial use, and very religiously was my 
right to her respected, since no one else on the station 
would condescend to ride her. On Creeping Jenny I 
used to jog to the township and back, and potter 
about in the bush, losing my way in five cases out of 
six, for, though I rather pride myself on my organ of 
locality when it has to be exercised on masonry, I 
never found it of any service to me in the monotony 
of the Australian woods. 

*You’re sure you know your way, sir?’ said 
George, with a roguish smile, as he took down the 
slip-panels forme. With saddle-bags distended with 
books, I was bound to a station nine or ten miles off, 
the manager of which was a liberal lender of litera- 
ture, and had promised me a return-cargo, including 
the third and fourth volumes of Macaulay, which had 
just reached our part of the colony. I had been to the 
station three or four times under George’s guidance, 
and felt certain that I could get thither and back 
alone. I answered somewhat grandiloquently to that 
effect, tried to crack a stock-whip I had borrowed 
from him, but only succeeded in stinging my face and 
tying myself up into a bundle with the twining lash; 
and then, to avoid further inspection by the grinning 
George, galloped as fast as Jenny would consent to go 
down to the swampy hollow, in the centre of which 
there was a tolerably big lagoon, one of a ‘chain of 
ponds,’ most of which were then dried up. It was a 
scorchingly hot day. The locusts chattered on the 
trees like myriads of shipwrights hammering on the 
sides of iron vessels, and the tree-trunks were dotted 
with the ghost-like exuvie they had shed. Butterflies 
as broad-winged as sparrows flaunted their gold- 
bedropped black velvet. The mosquitoes rose and 
fell, and crossed in a shimmering chaos like fountain- 
jets. Under the shade of a ‘ plump’ of rushes, a black 
snake floated in the tepid water of the lagoon. At its 
further end, two black swans—not rare aves in Aus- 
tralia—paddled hither and thither in languid pride. 
They rose when I ‘cooeyed,’ and passed over my 
head discoursing low sweet music, their snowy 
pinion-plumes beautifully setting off and being set 
off by their jet-black bodies. A cloud of velvety 
wild-ducks also startled by my cry, sprang from 
the water with a splashing splutter, but after a 
short flight, dropped suddenly into the lake’s fringe 
of reeds and tea-tree. The king-fisher, sporting, like 
an old-fashioned Whig, a plum-blue coat and buff 
waistcoat, zigzagged across the sunlit, daily shallow- 
ing sheet. For the first time in my life I saw a native- 
companion wild—indeed, three of those curious cranes. 
The cock’s warning trumpet-blast called my attention 
to the trio, clad in light blue like that which some of 
the French cavalry regiments wear, taller than many 
French infantry soldiers, striding away as fast as 
their long legs would carry them. 

I topped the further edge of the hollow, and rode 
over an arid, sparsely grassed, red-soiled level. Great 
ant-hills, swarming with great black ants, dotted it 
like boils. On one lay the skeleton of a snake—every 
bone picked clean—bleaching in the sweltering sun- 
light, which gave a strange, dream-like aspect to the 


vistas of white-boled or ragged-barked trees, with 
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leaves of the hue of a ship’s copper after a long 
v 


oyage, that checkered the with a mere sham 
of shade. Charred, j stumps of trees diver- 
sified the scene, and felled trees, over which Creeping 


right and left, the beautiful little diamond sparrow of 
the peecil py el and black, white and yellow, 
sprinkled with -red. The large, spotless-white 
and glossy-black Australian magpie flirted its head 
and tail, and fluted its rich but few-noted melody 
on all sides of me. The big Australian crows 
paraded, croaked, and winked with a wicked solem- 
nity, north, south, east, and west of my progress 
—well aware that I carried no gun; doubtless, also, 
well aware that if I had been armed, small harm could 
come I saw, moreover, that 
ical swe e bronze-wing pigeon, puffing out hi 
ing breast, and pectin A his balance by flaps 
of the burnished wings to which he owes his name, 
as, swaying on a branch, he pecked at a wild cherry 
his claw. looking, not- 
wil ding the dignity of their name and the 
y= mpd of their hues, somewhat flunkey-like in 
ir green coats and red vests and breeches ; flocks 
of blue-mountainers, that ‘seemed to a fanciful view’ 
hreds of a rainbow just blown out of the sky, as 
they swept across the sunshine; red lowries, green 
lowries, lighting up the shade with ruby and emerald, 
that appeared to burst into flame when they, too, 
darted into the full blaze of light ; groups of crimson- 
polled rosellas, with variegated bodies like charged 
palettes, chatting and pecking on the ground ; ground 
green paroquets, and lovely little 
dgereeghas—birds that seem almost too delicatel 
graceful for this world, strays from Fairy Land, 
their satiny pea-green streaked with velvety black 
and golden-yellow, — their tiny heads, and their 
~~ spotted with violet beauty-patches—dazzled 
the eye with their plumage, and deafened the ear with 
their screams. Lithe little lizards, with glittering 
= and scales, basked, scampered, and peered on 
charred or sun-cracked logs. A 
brown fellow lazily raised himself on a trunk I was 
going to leap, and opening his ugly gulf of a mouth, 
iterally made faces at my startled mare. A far 
i one, a hideous iguana, scuttled up a gum-tree, 
when the sound of Jenny’s hoofs disturbed his day- 
dream. I always thought of a crocodile in a con- 
sumption, or a crocodile’s wraith, when I saw an 
iguana. There was something very uncanny in the 
look of the big-mouthed, long-tailed, desiccated reptile 
watching your movements with its inscrutable un- 


gaze. 

A ae over a stretch of undulating nd 
lightly dotted with trees, like an English park, and 
covered with short grass, dried almost to the slipperi- 
ness of ice, brought me to the end of the first stage of 
my journey—a slab-hut, roofed with loose sheets of 
bark, clumsily connected with an ill-built brick 
fireplace and chimney. This was the head-quarters 
of two flocks, and I had been commissioned by ‘the 
cove’ to leave a message for one of the shepherds 
with the hut-keeper, in case I managed to find out 
the hovel. Very proud to think that I had done so, 
I looked about for this much 

iven to mythologise, and found hi ot in - 
ago been transported for poaching, but who at the 
time I speak of was paid by the settlers in the district 
to wander about with b his gun, and rid the neighbour- 


on the floor of the hut, smoking in rapid puffs, and 
doys having at length drawn their attention to me, 
the Yorkshireman claimed me for an umpi A 
water-melon which he had brought to the hut, had, 
in conjunction with some rum (also of his importa- 
tion), ved the oauple of strife. Paddy having 
jolly on his friend's grog—meanwhile cooling his 

t with pink and white gores of his friend’s 
melon—had to abuse, after the manner of 
i who have received a favour, his Yorkshire 
acquaintance as a stingy, cowardly Sassenach, as 
also, to brag of Ireland's ‘shuparioritee’ to the rest 
of the ‘univarse.’ Yorkshireman, after the manner 


‘milons, and poin-apples, and shush-loike’ were in 
Ireland ‘plinty as the praties.’ On this point, issue 
had been — My adverse judgment gave dire 
offence to Paddy. ‘Were ye iver in Oireland?’ he 
asked. I confessed that [ had never crossed St 
George’s Channel. ‘Thin, what can the loikes of 
shush as you know about Oireland ?’ he triumphantly 
pore wt recovering good temper enough to receive 
my message. I, in return, was commissioned by the 
Yorkshireman to ‘tell t’ measter’ that a calf of his 
had been killed by ‘ ould Grab-an’-hookit, a notorious 
native dog, which had long baffled the Yorkshire- 
man’s destructive skill; but that the robber, ken- 
speckle by his great size and loss of one ear, having 
been seen loitering in the neighbourhood, and the 
remnants of the mangled carcass having been dosed 
with strychnine, a faint hope might be entertained 
that the cunning old felon’s hours were numbered. 

I had unusual luck, and after half an hour’s further 
ride, hit the creek at the proper crossing-place for the 
station to which I was bound. There, a few hundred 
yards off, were the house, and the huts, and the barn, 
the wool-shed, and the —7 stack-yard, silently 

ing in the sunlight. A loud haalien of dogs 
brought out the superintendent from a carouse with 
a friend, who, like myself, had just happened to drop 
in upon him. He carried my saddle-bags indoors for 
me, and a merry little black fellow, with an almost 
bald, glossy head, exactly the shape of a Dutch 
cheese, led Jenny off to the stables. In a minute or 
two, I had been introduced to the other chance-visitor, 
and was seated in a darkened room before a table 
littered with pipe-ashes and cheroot stumps, and 
laden with a porous-clay water-monkey, wine-glasses, 
tumblers, spirit decanters, and black bottles of the 
Australian wine, for the making of which mine host 
was famed; and certainly it was a very different 
tipple from the atrocious vinegar which Australian 
publics generally sell under its name. I have not a 
very distinct recollection of what occurred during 
my sojourn in that darkened room; I vaguely 
remember that my fellow-guest was a very funny 
fellow, and told droll stories of life in the real 
bush, the squatting districts. He was exceedingly 
facetious in his ee the Mego uses > 
which ‘ squatters’ cement’ (that is, ide) might 
be put. “The way in which, with a fad it, he had 
noosed and dragged from his horse, without being 
seen, a fresh-coloured, unsophisticated young pastor 
—known as the ‘English Rose’ and ‘ Daisy’—on 
his first appearance at a far-off station in the course 
of a ‘propagation’ tour amongst white heathens, this 
swarthy young ‘native’ gentleman of the bronzed, 
battered ‘cab -tree’ ap to consider a dis- 
play of humour by the side of which Theodore Hook’s 
Doings as well as Sayings would look r 
indeed. Now, it is by no means unpleasant to oe 


hood of dingoes. The two old fellows, clad im blue 


of tricks played on others, but it is not so satisfactory 
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| arge shirts and dirty moleskin trousers, were squatted 
enny, thinking, 7 aps, that it woul more 
trouble to go round them, mustered up energy enough | 
to leap—generally obtaining, her unwonted 
activity, an affectionate embrace from her rider, prone | 
7 her neck. One bit of scrub the splendid crimson 
the peony-like waratah glorified; about it a flock 
of tiny pheasant-wrens, not so big as many humming- 
birds, flittered and twittered. Twittered and ran, too, f 
of his countrymen, being more given to respect | 
facts than phrases, had pointed to the crescents of | 
ey rind, ee with yellow, which littered the j 
oor, and ed Paddy whether the colony didn’t ail 
beat Ireland in melons. Paddy had replied that | 
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inflamed eye of the superintendent shewed me, 
rather hindrance than help 
from him in resisting the ‘rise’ that was evidently 
to be taken out of me. Accordingly, I resolved to 


then, I said, I must go without him. I rose and 
walked to the door, but the ‘cornstalk’ got there 


thickly and saucily at English milk-soppishness. This 
was too much even for a quiet fellow like myself to 
bear; so I made a butt at the tall young gentleman, 
sent him sprawling rather mere impetus 
science, and then made a bolt for the stables. I 


, even I liked to ride down a man who, 
whatever his motives might have been, had just given 
me plentifully of his best, stood the superintendent 
and his friend in tipsy wrath prepared to dispute my 
re I jerked Jenny’s right rein, made her 
scramble up the right bank of the hollow road, and 
commenced a canter parallel with the creek. A shout 
of mocking laughter from my tormentors greeted this 
manceuvre. They knew, thought I knew (but I 
didn’t), that owing to the rottenness and precipitous- 
ness of the banks, there was not another crossing-place 
for twelve miles, and that the creek trended away 
to the east so ly before it made an elbow and 
returned to the neighbourhood of our house, that I 
should be many miles away from home before I could 
cross the water on the course they imagined I had 
only shammed to take, and that, therefore, they had 
only to wait a little while to catch me. 

and on, however, I rode, in a dreamy state of 
consciousness, but keeping as near to the creek as the 
scrubby nature of the ground would allow me. I was 
almost myself again by the time I came to the crossing- 
place above refe to. The sun was sinking, 
dyeing a distant range of ‘hills in -and-silver- 
shot mauve. A flock of cockatoos 
purple thunder-cloud with snow, as they flew 
screaming to their roost, a sombre she-oak, dipping 
its long-tressed branches into a deep pool of greenish- 
brown. When the birds dropped upon the gloomy 
tree, it seemed eutiealy to Gant forth in clusters 
of white blossom. As I rode by the tree, a few 
of the birds on the lower bo serrated their sul- 
phur crests, and shewed the sulphur plumage beneath 
ir wi ith harsh complaint, they sulkily 


tiently about the oak until I — some way 
beyond them. A long way off, a of dust above 
flock of sheep were slowly 

es, sparse grass- 
blades as they went. In a water- 
mole, looking very much like an empty porter-bottle, 
and making me long for a draught of Guiness’s stout. 


and taken me 
must trust my precious 
bushmanship instead of her instinct, resolved 


wild cooey brought the Yorkshire dingo-slayer to me, 


still to follow the stream, believing that a mile or two 
ahead I should come to the 


night-moths, which also flitted around me on — 
e 


weird-looking flying-fox dropped from a high branch 
on its Broad vans, ‘iment b ing Jenny's nose. I 
heard but not see opossums scampering u 

and down the gum-trees. Their boles loomed nn 4 
tainly out of eerie gloom which seemed to steam 
u from the aromatic scrub. I a deserted, 
dilapidated hut, from the hearth of which came the 
voice of a frog, mourning in solitude over the deso- 
lation—a melancholy Lar. From a swamp I skirted 
came the voices of ten thousand frogs, croaking in 
chorus, and the curlew’s cry, despairingly dol as 
the last wail for aid or mercy which the murderer’s 
victim raises where there is none to help “ 


than | My fancies momentarily became more sombre. 


not the — idea of my whereabouts. Like the 
eye of a drowsy lion, the smouldering fire of some 
-out traveller or travellers sullenly winked 
squall cob off by guy, down which 
myself cut off it by a y, down which Jenn 
refused to go. In vain pin no one pica { 
At last I did what I ought to have done long before 
—laid the bridle on Jenny’s neck, and let her wander 
at her own sweet will. 

About midnight, however, I was so tired, that I 
determined to have a nap, so, taking off the saddle 
for a pillow, and slipping my arm through the bridle, 
since I had no hobbles, to prevent Jenny from 
straying, I stretched my weary limbs upon a dry 
hillock, and looked between the dusky branches up 
at the Southern Cross and the other golden globes 
floating in a sea of molten, intermingled pearl and 
jet. I fell asleep, but soon was awakened by Jenny’s 
jerkings. Some half-dozen times this occurred, but 
at length ‘deep sleep’ came upon me. This eventu- 
ally was troubled by a dream. Hanging from the 
sky, with anvils hanging from her heels, I saw Hera. 
A cord broke, and an anvil fell upon my breast, whilst 
the ent of rope was changed into a boa-constric- 


tor, crushed me in its coils. I awoke struggling 
—fruitlessly, as a man, kneeling on me, info me 
with an oath. He had securely _—— me, and 
a ae proceeded to rob me. He took my watch 
chain, and the pound or two I had in my pockets ; 
my boots, too, he pulled off, and put on his own feet, 
quietly remarking: ‘ Exchange is no robbery, mate,’ 
as he flung towards me a worn-out pair of his own. 
Next, he lugged me to a tree, and there securely 
‘bailed’ me ‘up.’ Then he caught, saddled, and 
mounted my mare—I could make her out dimly 
trotting round and round, and tripping herself up 
with the danglin bridle—and kindly advising me 
to keep my pluc up. crashed away through the 
scrub. <A facetious felon certainly! Half-scared, 
half-savage though I felt, I could scarcely refrain 
from laughing at a Free Lance who was also so free 
and easy. In vain I writhed; my struggles only 
more. ly n: or morning, and 
half hopelessly, for aie not days go by, and a 
no one pass the tree to which I was tied? When I 
thought of this, pitiless looked the stars gazing down 
on me, just as they did before. At last the dawn 
broke, and a dissonant burst of mirth startled the 
stillness of the fragrant morning air. Three big, 
brown, gaping, laughing jackasses, clumsy wretches, 
comfortably seated on a leafless bough, were making 
a mock of my misfortune. How I hated the hideous 
birds for their brutal hilarity! The landscape light- 
ened, and oh, blissful sight, I saw a man! A long, 


94 
sible, to perpetrate them upon yourself. From the 
assiduity, however, with which my native friend | sheep were washed, within a hundred yards or so 
urged me to drink and to mix my liquors, I began to| from my cottage. The evening darkened rapidly. 
suspect that he was devising some practical joke | The gray night-jar flitted about me, we for 
‘more more !’ but feasting on the 
: attempt a retreat before | was quite ‘overtaken. 
emptied my saddle-bags, and reminded my host of 
his promise of fresh books, adding that I must be off 
at once. He would not hear of my going so soon— 
| Macaulay I should not have for hours to come. Well, | 
| velore me, and straddied across the < oorway, swearing 
expected soon to be followed, but, to my astonishment, 
: was allowed to buckle on the empty saddle-bags, to 
slip on the bridle, to lead out, and mount my mare in 
— When I trotted toward the crossing-place, I 
iscovered the reason of me in the narrowest 
part of the hollowed road leading down to the creek, 
through which Creeping Jenny was not game enough | 
| 
f eit their just-reached couches, and wheele impa- 
‘ 
! 
a nankeen crane, looking exceedingly clean, and cool, | P 
it and West-Indian-planter-like in his suit of pure yel- | 
i low, stalked and croaked amongst a patch of reeds. | 
| 
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and of course I was soon freed from my bonds. The 
apathy with which the old man heard my story, 
however, made me almost as angry as the hing 
jackasses’ derision. Fondling the fur of a white- 
wafered-black native cat that he had killed, whilst 
I pulled on as well as my cram arms and legs 
would = me, the bushranger’s boots, which had 
lost at least half of their soles, and even the memory 
of blacking, the old fellow unconcernedly ‘ guessed’ 
that it must have been my cooey that he had heard 
the night before, when he was ‘too plaguey tired’ to 
answer it ; and added, that he had ‘seen’ some time 
ago in the Morning Herald that ‘ Brummagem 
Jim’ had escaped from Cockatoo, and always expected 
that he would ‘ work back’ to his old ‘ lay” 

The Yorkshireman himself told ‘t’ measter’ about 
the mangled calf. Under his guidance—passing more 
than one flock spreading like a fan, in front of blue- 
bloused smoking shepherds ; brood-mares with colts, 
that seemed to walk on stilts, and herds of bellowing 
cattle—I at last got home, and recounted to an 
anxious audience my adventures. A few hours after- 
wards, Jenny came e unharnessed—‘ Brummagem 
Jim’ had soon wearied of so slow a steed, but of 
course had kept the plated bridle, and the capital 
colonial-made saddle; the empty saddle-bags my 
facetious friend had satirically strapped about her 
neck. George looked rather glum when he found 
that I had lost his stock-whip. A few days after- 
wards, my superintendent friend having heard of my 
mishaps, cantered up, sober and apologetic, to the 
cottage wherein I sat amongst my boys, with Macau- 
lay, a brand-new saddle, bridle, and stock-whip, 
and a request that I would get measured at his 
expense for a new pair of boots, and tell him how 
much my watch had cost, and what were the contents 
of my purse when plundered. 


‘YELLOW JACK’ 


Tue Merrimac has blown up, the Manasses has been 
sunk in the Mississippi, Norfolk has been taken by 
General Wool, and New Orleans is occupied by 
General Butler; but it is not improbable that another 
belligerent will soon appear upon the scene of the 
American war, more formidable than any iron-clad 
steamer, more powerful than any Federal or Con- 
federate commander—GENERAL YELLOW JACK. 

The yellow fever, the dreaded vomito of the West 
Indies, the most fatal of tropical epidemics, has 
visited New Orleans once in three years, on an average, 
for half a century. It has often appeared at Mobile, 
Savannah, and Charleston at the same time as at 
New Orleans. It has desolated the banks of the 
Mississippi at times as high as Memphis. On the 
Atlantic seaboard, it was terribly fatal, a few years 
ago, at Norfolk and Portsmouth, in Virginia, and it 
formerly paid occasional visits to Philadelphia and 
New York. 

A southern city, during the visitation of the yellow 
fever, presents a mournful spectacle. The persons 
attacked are mostly strangers from the north, or 
emigrants from Europe. Very few born in the south, 
or acclimated by several years’ residence, are its 
victims. But no stranger is safe. He may fall in 
the street by day, or be waked by an attack in the 
night. He is borne to the hospital, attended by the 
members of a humane society, or the Sisters of Charity, 
and in from three to five days, in a majority of cases, 
is carried to a nameless grave. His coffin is thrust 
into an ‘oven,’ and closed up with a few bricks and 
some mortar. How fatal this disease may be among 
strangers, is shewn in the returns of cases in the 


hospitals of New Orleans: in the Tuoro Infirmary, 
the deaths to the cases have been 40°72 per cent.; in 
the Lurenberg Hospital, 5266 per cent.; and in the 
hospitals of the Board of Health, 33 to 47 per cent. 
In one season, in which the deaths from yellow fever 
in New Orleans were 7011, there were 3569 Irish 
victims, and 2339 Germans. Americans from the 
northern states, who are unacclimated, generally leave 
New Orleans by the first of May. The Irish and 
German immigrants who settle there do not leave 
the city at all, but a large percentage perish by 
yellow fever, and other diseases incident to a hot and 
malarious climate. Should this fatal epidemic visit 
New Orleans and other southern cities during the 
present summer, when occupied by large garrisons of 
northern troops, more lives will be lost in a single 
month of such occupation, than by all the battles of 
the war. The Irish, Germans, and northern men 
composing the Federal army are those most liable 
to fall victims to this disease, and should it commence 
at any point, it may be expected to spread to every 
southern camp and city. 

What are the probabilities of such a visitation ? 
There has been no yellow fever in the south for the 
past two years; it is due, therefore, according to the 
averages of the past. But to form any judgment of 
the probability of such a terrible addition to the 
horrors of war, we must consider the origin of yellow 
fever, and its mode of propagation. From a careful 
study of its phenomena, we are satisfied that it is a 
contagious disease, carried from place to place, like 
the small-pox or plague. It cannot be shewn that it 
arises spontaneously in any part of the United States. 
It prevails at all times on portions of the tropical 
African coast. It exists every summer at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, and almost every summer at Havana, Cuba. 
It is brought to New Orleans from one of these places, 
and ordinarily carried from Havana to Savannah 
and Charleston. From New Orleans, it spreads to 
Mobile, Galveston, Vicksburg, and sometimes Memphis. 

A rigid and effective quarantine would keep it out 
of all these places ; and it is by this means that New 
York and Philadelphia have so long been protected 
from its assaults. When these cities were attacked, 
the disease began at the ship in which it was brought, 
and spread from that point through the neighbour- 
hood. <A cordon sanitaire was drawn around the 
infected district, and it did not spread beyond. A 
few years ago, a ship from the West Indies, having 
yellow fever on board, lay at quarantine at New 
York. One day, when the hatches were open, as the 
ship lay at anchor in the Narrows, the wind blew 
a faint, sickly odour into a little village on the 
shore of Staten Island. In a few days, there was 
a large number of cases of yellow fever, and twenty- 
one persons died. The result was a mob, which 
burned down the quarantine hospitals, and the 
removal of fever-ships to a safer locality. 

When the yellow fever has spread 
Orleans to the villages of the interior, it has proved 
very fatal to southern residents, and even to negroes. 
For a safe acclimation, people must have passed 

h the contagion of the disease; they must 
have something like inoculation. It is not 
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having become acclimated, prefer to remain, rather 
than risk the danger of a second ordeal. 

Physicians, as usual, have disputed upon the question 
of the contagiousness of the disease, the manner in 
which it is carried from place to place. Commercial 
interests are opposed to quarantines ; oye believe, in 
such matters, what it is their interest to believe. But 
the facts are too strong for anti-contagionist theorising. 
The disease comes with vessels from Vera Cruz or 
Havana, when the season is 4 enough — to 

ive it a reception, an atmosphere in which to pro- 
itself. It is by the frost. 
suppose the matter of contagion to be of a vege- 
table character; some, that it is animalcular. It is 
certain that, whatever it may be, the frost kills it. 
As soon as the New Orleans papers announce a black 
frost—for a mere hoar-frost is not sufficient—the river- 
steamers and railways are crowded with 
and in a week New Orleans puts on her winter 
festivity. But there have been cases in which the 
materies morbi have found protection even from 
Jack Frost. In a house and room in which there had 
been in the summer yellow fever, stood a trunk 
which had been opened during this oe It was 
closed ; frost came ; Yellow Jack took his departure, 
and the house was filled with After a little 
time, the trunk was opened ; the fever broke out again 
in the house, and two or three persons died of it. 

So death, which comes over the blue sea in ships, 
and can be locked up in a trunk, may be carried 
about in the pack of a pedler. Thus, a Jew pedler 
went from New Orleans during the epidemic, when 
business was dull, into the country vi At the 
first house in which he opened his pack, the fever 
broke out. Its next victims were some persons who 
had visited that house and examined the pedler's 
wares. The fever gradually spread over the village, 
and carried off a lange  emge of its population. e 
sanitary condition of this village 


may have been a 
or bad-——-we know the habits of its 
ve 


but there is no reason to believe that they would 
had the yellow fever, had it not been brought in the 
ey of the Jew pedler, stowed away among his silks 


At any time, and anywhere, the yellow fever is a 
terrible disease. If you were to call in, one after 
another, six of the most eminent physicians in New 
Orleans, or in any city in which it ~ prevailed, it is 
probable that they would prescribe six different modes 
of treatment, and that the patient’s chance of reco- 
very would not be improved by any. The nursing 
of a creole negress, accustomed to the disease, is con- 
sidered better than any of the usual modes of medical 
treatment. 

The mortality of yellow fever is by no means uni- 
form ; while it risen in the New Orleans hospitals 
to fifty-two per cent., and in an army hospital might 
be expected, with probable complications, to be much 
greater, in private practice, among the better class of 
patients in the same city, it ranges below twenty per 
cent. ; and we have known the mortality, under pecu- 
liarly favourable circumstances, to fall as low as tive 
per cent. If the food, the air, and the habits of men 
could be controlled, they might be insured at a low 

mium — this as well as all other epidemic 
omen ven the malarias of the African coast or 
the rice-swamp may be met with proper precautions. 
The short railway across the Isthmus of Panama, 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific, cost the lives of 
five thousand men; yet one contractor on that work 
assured us that he had never lost a man during its 
prosecution, because he had insisted on certain sani- 
tary conditions. If these were incorporated into the 
discipline of an army, the cities of the south might be 
safely held by northern garrisons ; but without some 
such precautions, and those of a very stringent 
character, Yellow Jack will be more formidable to 
the north than Bragg or Beauregard. 


CHIVALRY. 
TueEre came a knight at evening-time 
Unto a lonely ford, 
Two children prayed to him for alms, 
* For Jesus’ sake our Lord.’ 
* Good sir,’ they cried, ‘ for him who died, 
Carry us o’er the flood.’ 
He lifted them on his saddle-bow, 
And rode with them through the wood. 


His chest was like the mountain bull's, 
And he was strong of arm ; 

Upon his face, though seamed and scarred, 
There was a Sabbath calm. 

He rode a stately destriere, 
All dappled with the gray, 

And splashed into the shallowing ford, 
At the closing of the day. 


A golden statue shone the knight, 
Wrapped in his golden mail ; 
His banner, of the crimson sheen, 

Blew flapping like a sail. 


The water lapped against his feet, 
And o’er his saddle-bow ; 

He rode until his charger’s mane 
Was washing to and fro. 


And when he reached the gravelly bank, 
Down in the violet flowers 

And in the fern those children laid, 
Safe from the chilling showers. 


He guarded them from wolf and boar 
Until the break of day ; 

And at the dawn he gave them alms, 
And sped them on their way. 


He slew the wild thief in his den ; 
He freed the ravaged town ; 

He helped the poor man at the plough, 
And struck his tyrant down. 


In at the widow’s broken pane, 
He flung the welcome gold ; 

He sacked the cruel baron’s tower, 
And burned the robber’s hold. 


He never knelt except to God ; 
To good men he was meek ; 

But to the bad, his voice it seemed 
As when the thunders speak. 


How did he die !—with back to tree, 
His death-wound in his breast, 

With shivered sword still raised to strike, 
And broken lance in rest. 


And now he lies upon his tomb, 
Rapt in eternal prayer ; 
And round him windows jewel-like 
Shine with a radiance fair. 
W. T. 
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